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Reprint from The Perfectionist, October 1843. 
Moral Character of Unbelief. 

The following remark, taken from an article 
which was published in the Herald of Freedom 
in 1843, (N. P. Rogers, editor,) presents one 
of the most popular apologies current among 
unbelievers :— 

“The Clergy charge infidelity upon aboli- 
tionists. I, for one, reply that I regard it as 
no accusation. If it were true, it is not any- 
thing that calls for defense, or needs any vin- 
dication. Jt is neither a fault nor a virtue, wn 
itself. Belief or disbelief are, of course, mere 
results of evidence, or of the lack of it.” 

The avowal of a sentiment so grossly un- 
scriptural, and an/i-scriptural, as that con- 
tained in the sentences which we have italicised, 
is good evidence that the writer is actually an 
infidel of the most foolish sort. His doctrine, 
if it were true, would utterly stuitify and con- 
demn Jesus Christ. If ‘ belief or disbelief are 
mere results of evidence, or of the lack of it,’ 
having no moral merit or demerit, Christ mis- 
erably abused his disciples when he ‘ upbrai- 
ded them with their wnbelief and hardness of 
heart, because they believed not them who had 
seen him after he was risen.’ Mark 16: 14. 
According to Mr. Rogers, they might justly 
have repelled these upbraidings, and asserted 
their innocence, on the ground that their dis- 
belicf of the report of Christ’s resurrection 
was an inevitable misfortune—the ‘ mere result 
of the lack of evidence!’ Nothing in all the 
records of the evangelists stands out in bolder 
prominence, than the truth that Christ treated 
unbelief as the worst of moral abominations, 
and offered all the premiums of his administra- 
tion in this world and the world to come, to 
those who should believe in his mission and 
doctrine. ‘Go ye (said he to his disciples) 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature: he that believeth [that gospel} 
shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be 
damned.’ Mark 16: 15, 16. Tere is salvation 
and damnation suspended on acts of the mind, 
which Mr. Rogers says are neither ‘ faults nor 
virtues,’ but mere mechanical effects of evi- 
dence, or the lack of it! It 
multiply citations. | Every one who is familiar 
with the Bible can see without much study, that 


is needless to 


Mr. Rogers’ principle aims a blow at the heart 
of Christianity. We are safe in assuming that 
he is an infidel in the worst sense of the word. 
Having then to deal with one who does not re- 
ceive the Bible as a judge of controversy, but 
‘tramples it under his feet’ (as he says in an- 
other article of the same paper) if it crosses 
his notions of right and wrong, we will leave 
the Bible-argument, and try the dogma which 
he has propounded, in the court of common 
sense, 

Mr. Rogers’ position obviously is, that praise 
and blame attach only to acts that are voluntary, 
and that belief and disbelief are involuntary— 
the ‘ mere results of evidenee or of the lack 
of it,’ and of course, are not deserving of praise 
or blame. On the other hand, our position is, 
that belief and disbelief are, in many cases, 


We do not say that there are not 
In the 
‘clear simplicity of mathematics, or in the spir- 
itual brightness of the eternal world, there may 
|be such a thing as involuntary belief. But in 


| voluntary. 
compels belief. 


It is supported almost entirecy | such a world as this, where evidence is often 


' deficient, or apparently contradictory, and es- 
pecially in subjects so deep, and to worldly 
‘eyes so cloudy, as those of which the Bible 
‘treats, men have an opportunity, nay, are com- 
|pelled to exercise their wills in forming their 
.| opinions. 


the many ways in which volition is concerned 
in belief and disbelief. Evidence that is actu- 
ally conclusive, does not necessarily insure that 
the conclusion will be drawn in the mind of him 
to whom that evidence is presented. A man 
may take two steps in a sound syllogism, and 
yet refuse to take the third. For example, 
suppose it is demonstrated to a slaveholder, 
first, that ‘all men are created free and equal ;’ 
and secondly, that negroes are men ; the neces- 
sary conclusion from these premises, ¢f any 
| conclusion is drawn, is, that negroes are of right 
free and equal with the whites. But the draw- 
\ing of this conclusion is an act of the mind, 
separate from and independent of the pereep- 
tion of the premises on which it is founded, and 
the slaveholder has the power ¢o stop the action 
of his mind even at the point where the evi- 
dence is complete and admitted, and turn from 





that evidence to some more agreeable subject, 
without ever drawing the conclusion. In such 
a case (and ten thousand such cases oceur daily) 
the unbelief of the man in respect to the right- 
ful freedom and equality of the negroes wil! 
remain—not for lack of evidence, but because 
he voluntarily refused to look beyoud the evi- 
dence to the truth evinced. The general prin- 
ciple which we affirm, is, that in all cases where 
truth is reached not by instantaneous clairvoy- 
ance, but by a series of steps, man has the 
power of arresting his mind at any stage of the 
process; and belief is not the mere inevitable 
result of evidence perceived, but depends on 
a continuity of thought which he has power to 
choose or refuse. The lack of this continuity 
of thought, which we may call wnfaithfulness 
of mind, is a very general cause of unbelief in 
respect to the advanced truths which are pro- 
pounded from time to time in science, philan- 
thropy and religion. Multitudes habitually act 
as a judge would do, who after hearing the evi- 
dence in a suit, should dismiss the case without 
judgment. 

Universal consciousness is an unanswerable 
witness to the fact, that the transition from ev- 
idence to conclusion—‘ the making up of the 
mind’—in a word, the act of believing, is in 
many cases Aeroically voluntary. When appa- 
rent self-interest clashes with the conclusion to 
be formed, however peremptory may be the evi- 
dence, it requires effort, self-denial, courage to 
believe. No man has ever made any valuable 
progress in wisdom, who has not again and again 
summoned al] the energies of his soul to the 
work of decisive judgment upon evidence.— 
And when a conclusion has been once attained 
by the clearest demonstration, if it is unfamiliar 
and offensive, or if the evidence of it is concate- 
nated, and not easily perceivable, every body 
knows that it costs many a struggle of the will 
to keep it in the mind, and make it a permanent 
element of thought and action. 

T::e Bible is not alone in making belief and 
unbelief the criterion of character ahd destiny. 
The grand difference between man and man in 
the estimation of human society, lies in the dif- 
ferent degrees of wisdom in worldly matters 
which each possesses ; and wisdom is the result 
of faithfully and heroically pursuing evidence to 
its conclusions: indeed, it is but another name 
for the belief of truth. Common sease, the 








We will advert particularly to only one of 





world over, gives its highest praise and rewards 
to mental faithfulness, and awards blame and 
contempt to mental cowardice and imbecility. 
And in this matter abolitionists are by no means 
behind the rest of the world. They have a 
creed—not religious, but social—a creed on the 
subject of slavery; and there is not a church 
or clergy in the world who blame unbelief and 
persecute heresy (with the tongue and pen) 
more unsparingly than the church and clergy 
of abolitionism. 

Does N. P. Rogers account the impervious- 
ness of the South to antislavery sentiments, its 
unbelief in respect to the expediency of imme- 
diate abolition, the ‘ mere result of the lack of 
evidence’? Or does he think there is no ‘ fault’ 
in the belief of the popular clergy that he and 
his compeers are evil doers? Ifso, his treat- 
ment of them strangely belies his opinions. 

We allude thus to abolitionists, not in the 
way of reproach, but that we may carry our 
appeal against the dogma of Mr. Rogers in re- 
gard to the indifferent nature of belief and 
unbelief, into his and their own consciousness. 
The truth is, when a man is certain that he has 
laid hold of a new and important principle in 
any department of truth, it is right and good that 
heshould make it a part of his ‘ereed,’ and endea- 
vor to promulgate it ; and when he has estab- 
lished his position by substantial proof in the 
sight of men, be has a right to their belief, 
and may justly censure them if they believe not: 
Abolitionists now that there is something 
more and worse than the ‘ mere lack of evi- 
dence’ at the bottom of Southern unbelief’; 
and they are right in blaming it. Mealth Re- 
formers, Phrenologists, Neurologists, the advo- 
cates of every new system of truth, know that 
there is something wrong in the cold, repellant 
obtuseness with which the world meets their 
efforts to enlighten it. So, also, as believers 
in the divine origin. of the Bible, and of the 
doctrines which it teaches, we know (Mr. Ro- 
gers’ dictum to the contrary notwithstanding) 
that infidelity is the result of something more 
and worse than ‘ mere lack of evidence’— 
that there is voluntary mental unfaithfulness, 
moral perverseness of the most radical and per- 
nicious kind, where the Son of God is denied. 

The gospel of Jesus Christ is peculiarly a 
system of central truth. It is the constitution 
of that universal government in which the 
principles of all other systems, whether scien- 
tific or moral, are but by-laws. It relates to 
the soul and to eternal existence. Itis prop- 
erly called rie truth, in distinction from mere 
truth in general. Such a system ought to be 
investigated first of all, and with principal 
interest and perseverance by every rational 
Whoever has thus investigated it, has 
truthfulness 


being. 
found evidence enough of its 


and divinity; and to such a person, the fact | 
that a man is an infidel, is sufficient proof that) 


he is not a central thinker, not a constitutional 
patriot—that he has never turned his mind with 
steady, persevering gaze, toward the spiritual, 
the infinite, the eternal. In other words, be- 
lievers know that infidelity is the offspring 
and evidence of superficiality. An infidel 
teacher is a quack in matters of infinite moment ; 
of course he is infinitely mischievous. Mere 
unavoidable ignorance is a misfortune; but 
superficiality and quackery are universally con- 
demned as voluntary offenses. 

“If we go back of superficiality, we find all 
its antecedents of a voluntary, blamable nature. 
Mental laziness is a very common cause. of 
superficial thinking. It is easier to employ 
the mind about matters on the surface of exist- 
ence, and give up one’s self to impressions from 
things visible, than to seek wisdom in the far 
depths of spiritual, central truth. Sensuality 
is another cause of superficiality. The same 
inversion of right order which leads men to at- 


s 








tend more to the enjoyments of their bodies 
than of their souls, disposes them also to em- 
ploy their thoughts about things physical rather 
than things spiritual ; and propels them as by 
centrifugal foree, evermore farther and farther 
from the internal light of the universe toward 
the darkness of mere materialism. Worldli- 
ness, which is only a wiser kind of sensuality, is, 
we may safely say, always in some form at tle 
bottom of that inattention and aversion to 
things spiritual and infinite, which is the ground 
of all infidelity. ‘The cares of this world, and 
the deccitfulness of riches, and the lusts of 
other things, entering in, choke the word.’ A 
mind full of worldly business of any kind has 
no time, and can have no taste for the inves- 
tigation of central truth ; and the most conven- 
ient refuge for it, is infidelity. 

These remarks may be applied to a larger 
class than that of avowed infidels. A lazy- 
minded, sensual, worldly ‘ Christian,’ will as 
certainly be superficial, and centrifugal in his 
habits of mind, as the open blasphemer of the 
Bible. He has within him all the essential 
elements of infidelity, and is actually an infidel 
with reference to the internal truths of the 
Bible ; though not with reference to the Bible 
itself. We might properly extend the mean- 
ing of the word infidel to all who turn away 
from the spiritual knowledge of God and his 
Son: and then divide them into two classes— 
the pro-Bible and the anti-Bible infidels. The 
groundwork of character is the same in both ; 
viz., unfaithfulness and superficiality of mind, 
originating in laziness, sensuality and worldli- 
ness. 

The infidelity which has infested abolition 
and other kindred reforms, can be traced be- 
yond ‘mere lack of evidence.’ Though it is 
apparently peculiar, we have no hesitation in 
attributing it to the same general causes, as 
in other cases. If the charge of laziness and 
sensuality, as the ground of superficiality of 
mind, may be denied, with reference to the 
Reformers, still we affirm that they are drawn 
away from central truth by worldliness. Their 
worldliness, it is true, is of a peculiar—we 
might say of a very sublimated sort. It is not 
the ‘ deceitfulness of riches,’ nor the ‘ cares of 
this world,’ in the usual sense of the expression, 
which chokes the word in them; but it is the 
‘lust of other things’ than the spiritual knoul- 
edge of God. The objects which they have 
set their hearts upon, viz., the abolition of slave- 
ry and war, physical and social reform, are as 
truly worldly objects as wealth or political 
power. They relate primarily to the bodies 
and temporal interests of men. + The fact 
that they are somewhat nobler objects than 
those which ordinary worldlings seek, can- 
not redeem them from the charge we bring 
They are not within the 
circle of central, constitutional truth. They 
are not the leading objects of the Bible.— 
A man may seek them all without ever think- 
ing of God, or of his Son, of the spiritual world, 
or of eternity. Moreover they are obj. cts 
which, when pursued ina spirit of ultraism, 
such as abounds among modern reformers, lead 
naturally and almost necessarily to irritating 
collisions with the Bible, resulting in gradual 
abandonment of it, and finally in enmity against 
it. The infidelity or semi-infidelity of modern 
reformers, as we have clsewhere shown, is the 
result of lustful benevolence, the love of liber- 
ty as the summum bonum, and lack of venera- 
tion,——not of the ‘ mere lack of evidence ’ 


against them. 





The Value of Tribulation. 

All physical and even spiritual suffering is 
to a spiritual man like the cold of winter, out- 
side of his house ; and its effect is not to freeze 
him, but to drive him in where there is a fire. 
Tribulation worketh patience, experience and 
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of the world into heavenly mansions, Paul every- | biguities with which some interlard their discourse 


hope, because it throws back our hearts Gomi master who is determined, at all events, to give ; 
Mr. Andrews’ system, we believe, 


. ° . . - + | where recommended conformity » circumstances | on this subject. 
the surface where evil works, to the center,|usa thorough education. Itis a great privi-| ' here recommended conformi J to the cireun reg, Io detec a : 
Z d He refrained from quarreling with | has the advantage of being an American production, 


. . . they were in. 
lege to be under the instruction of one that}, ° 


where God works ; and in God we find good 
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joieed in them afterwards. 


reason for patience and hope. When trouble 


first touches us at any point, our whole conscious- | 


ness rushes to that point, and we feel as though 
the distress would swallow us up. But after- 
ward, when reflection has restored the equilib- 
rium of our feelings, we begin to exercise our 
wills in withdrawing our consciousness from the 
point on the surface where the trouble is, and 
in sending it inward to that part of our life 
which is in Christ, beyond the reach of trouble. 
As soon as our wills acquire the power to com- 
mand our consciousness from the surface to the 
center readily, and to keep it there steadily, 
the tribulation has done its appointed work— 
we have patience, experience, hope,—we have 
eseaped from the wintry blast to the comfort- 


able fireside. — eprint. 





Thankfulness. 

If we appreciate and lay to heart the bless- 
ings we receive, they will become the seed of 
0 Thankfulness will do us good in a great 
It is attractive to God: ‘Thou 
IIe loves to 


more. 
variety of ways. 
meetest him that rejoiceth,’ &e. 
deal with, and please those that are thankful. 
It will make us good-natured. A person that is 
in a thankfulstate, will not chafe with the world 
around him—will not feel wronged—but will be 
in a condition to pray for his enemies, aud bless 
them that eurse him. God wants to bring us 
to a spot where we shall be thankful for every 
thing. ‘ Blessed are ye, when men shal! revile 
you, and persecute yor, and shall say all man- 
ner of evil against you falsely for my sake, and 
the gospel’s. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: 
ior great is your reward in heaven.’ In the 
midst of revilings we can rejoice, and be 
thankful. 

In getting upa thankful enthusiasm, it would 
be well for persons not to confine their attention 
merely to the facts of their own state—or to 
blessings peculiar to themselves ; but be thank- 
ful for one another—for blessings that we can re- 
alize together. We should bear in mind, that 
each one of us is a gift of God to the rest.— 
We are members one of another. Whateveris 
yaluable in one member, is a gift to the whole 
body. So, we may thank God for good things 
in each other. 

Thankfulness is opposed to fear. A person 
that is in fear, cannot rejoice and be thankful. 
Hear has the eye on evil. Thankfulness has 
the eye on good. If we want to ‘shut our 
eves from the seeing of evil,’ we cannot do bet- 
ter than to occupy them with good. ‘ Perfect 
love casteth out fear.? Therefore if we desire 
to free ourselyes from fear, we should cultivate 
‘perfect love,’ i. e., love towards God, which 


isthe same thing as faith and thankfulness. 
Tf we do that, we may say with boldness, * we 
God 


is able to protect us from all evil, and. will do 


will not fear what man ean do unto. us.’ 
it, and has done it. There is nothing to fear. 
it is a great thing tohave hearts that fear can 
not touch——that fear neither man nor devils— 
that have no shame. We have had a great 
amount of experience to show us that we need 
not fear in regard to any of these things—to 
show us that God is able to defend us, and 
make all things abound unto us, and make 
thankfulness take the place of fear. 

Fear is bred by a false eye toward the future. 
But with us the future is wrapped up in the 
present and past; that is, the same God that 
we have dealt with, and are dealing with, will 
be the God of the future. 
is good with us, the future will be better. We 
have had troubles in the past, but they have all 
turned out to be blessings, and we have re- 


If .the present 


Looking at the 
whole sphere ofthe past, it is a matter of thank- 
fulness and rejoicing. We may carry forward 
this ussurance, and assume that our troubles 
will altogether cease, as soon as we are refined 
Christ 


purifier of silver,’ and we ought 


sits as a ‘refiner and 


and purified. 
to ask him to 
hold us in the fire till we are as bright as he is. 


We can be very thankful that we have a 


| will put us through a thorough course ; that 
| will judge for himself, and not let us judge for 
him; that has patience to try us as long as is 
| good for us, even if we have not patience to 
He will give us patience to match 
his patience. It would be : g 
state of things, if the God who takes care 


bear it. 
very distressin 


of us could be imposed upon—could be in- 
fluenced by us as some parents are by the 
whims of their children. Let us then willfully 
give God thanks,—willfully resist the unthank- 
ful spirit, and fall back on what we know to be 
true. ‘ Let the peace of God rule in your 
hearts,....and be ye thankful.....And what- 
soever ye do in word or deed, do all in the 
nane of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God 


and the Father by him.” 
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Paul, as a Reformer. 


In order that we may understand the bearings of 
the New Testament, and particularly of the instrue- 
tions of Paul, it is necessary that we should have a 
right idea of the situation of the Primitive church 
to whom they were addressed. If we take Paul’s 
epistles, as x collection of precepts and exhortations 
addressed to men in general, or toa company of men 
situated like the churches of the present day,and in- 
tended to be a perpetual moral cole, for the regulation 
of conduct, we do them great injustice. They were 
not intended primarily for such a use, but were foun- 
ded on a special oceasion—designed particularly for 
bodies to whom they were addressed, and all had 
reference to one great central plot, which they were 
intended to serve, and which was fully consummated 
at the Second Coming of Christ immediately after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. We say the spirit--the 
gospel—the constitutional principles of Paul are of 
perpetual application, and contain salvation for all; 
but as sure as we really embrace that gospel and dis- 
cover those constitutional principles, we shall see 
that we have no right to extend his merely moral 
and municipal regulations beyond the circumstances 
that called them forth. Thus his recommendation of 
contented obedience in slaves, and his countenance 
of slaveholding and other customs of the time, are 
to be explained by an understanding of his circum- 
stances, and not charged to his connivance with bar- 
barism, or any disposition to perpetuate those things 
in the future. 
which, as we have elsewhere shown, was special to 


It was only part of asystem of policy 


the occasion, and which, having served its tempo- 
rary, provisional ends in the body to whom it was 
applied, is not necessarily the position which they 
afterwards assumed, or which is appropriate to us. 
In fact, by reverting to the constitutional principles 
of the New Testament, we at once perceive that the 
express object of Paul’s outward conservatism, aad 
acceptance of existing regulations in society, was to 
lead the church safely and easily to an entire revo- 
lution--to a point which they all had in view, when 
the world and its whole system of institutions should 
for them for ever pass away. 

Let us then examine more in detail, the precise 
situation, expectations and policy of the primitive 
chureh. Their history in the New Testament is 
marked by two great events, one at the beginning 
of their career and the other at its close, to which 
all their policy refers. The death and resurrection 
of Christ, was the starting-point of their origin, and 
the Second Coming of Christ was before them as the 
near termination and reward of their earthly career. 
They were placed between these two great object- 
points (the space of time was all iucluded within 
one generation) and each of them had its due influ- 
ence in directing their course. These two events 
were the two great lights which shone from either 
end of their passage through the world, and their 
pathway was the direct line of faith, illuminated 
from both. 

Faith in the death and resurrection of Christ took 
them, as to their heart and interior life, out of this 
world, beyond the bondage of sin and death, and 
made them spiritually free. This involved no neces- 
sary disturbance in their outward relations except 
on one point, viz., the renunciation of the Jewish 
law. The abandonment of Judaism was essential to 
their reception of Christ and his justification, and on 
this point the policy of the apostles allowed no com- 
promise. They destroyed legality wherever their 
influence reached, and overturned the Mosaic system, 
heedless of consequences to themselves or others.— 
But this was a// the change of an outward nature 
that was requisite; men could walk in the light of 
| Christ's resurrection, in eutire subordination, out- 
| wardly, to all the ordinances and institutions of the 
Gentile world. Accordingly, in view of the near 
Coming of Christ, when they were to be taken out 








fashion of this world passeth away.” 





the civil, social, and property systems which were | 


suitable to selfishness, and which they were so soon 


to leave. He only tovk care to exhort the church 


| 


not to drink in the spirit of those institutions, but 


to keep their eye steadily fixed on the state which 
**Let every man abide in the 
Art thou call- 
but if thou 
mayest be made free, use it rather. For he that is 
called in the Lord being a servant, is the Lord’s 


was before them. 
same calling wherein he was called. 
ed being a servant? care not for it: 


freeman ; likewise also, he that is called being free, 
.. Ye are bought with a 
price; be not ye the servants of men. [That is, 
while you sustain these outward relations for the 
present, and as a matter of expediency, live above 


is the Lord’s servant. . 


them, remembering who owns you, and the destiny 
which he is shortly to bring.] . . Art thou bound 
unto a wife? seek not to be loosed: art thou loosed 
from a wife? seck not a wife. . . . But this I say, 
brethren, the time is short: itremaineth, that both 
they that have wives be as though they had none; 
and they that weep, as though they wept not; and 
they that rejoice, as though they rejoiced not; and 
they that buy as though they possessed not; and 
they that use this world, as not abusing it: for the 
[1 Cor. 7: 
20--31.] 

This last declaration, referring to the expected 
coming of Christ, and which is offered as the ground 
of the preceding advice, contains in our view the 
exact key to the whole of Paul’s regard for the civil 
and social institutions of Ins time. He exhorted 
believers to accommodate themselves to the fashions 
of the world, not from any conscientious respect for 
them, but purely for the sake of peace and pres- 
ent expediency—not for the sake of perpetuating 
them in the church, but because they were shortly to 
pass away fromit. His moderation, instead of imply- 
ing timidity or unwise conservatism, is to us the best 
evidence of the deepest and broadest radicalism. 
He did not care to do things by halves, or institute 
a partial reform; nothing would satisfy him but an 
earthquake that should burst the whole worldly sys- 
tem over them, and let them rise into the full free- 
dom of the heavenly state. His quietness as a 
reformer was only the hush of expectation to 
give the greater effect to that event. He expec- 
ted it,—he taught the church to expect it, and 
it came. Within that generation, they witnessed 
‘the end of all things; heaven and earth passed 
away, and the eternal kingdom was commenced in 
that very church who were counseled to moderation 
and obedience, Paul and the apostles themselves 
being the foundation stones. 

We have said enough to show the importance of 
studying the position of the Primitive church, if we 
would rightly estimate the character of the New 
Testament and Paul, as related to reform. The 
problem is rather intricate—we find contradictory 
manifestations and tendencies in the history of that 
body ; but we are sure that a true insight into their 
position,—their relations first to the resurrection- 
faith of the gospel, second, to the surrounding expe- 
diencies of the world, and third, to the glorious 
translation which was immediately before them, will 
make every thing plain, and justify Paul, as the 
most far-reaching revolutionist and reformer that 
the world ever saw. In future numbers we hope to 
illustrate this subject more fully. 


S. P. Andrews and the Tribune. 

The recent discussions on the Marriage and Di- 
vorce question in the 7ribune and elsewhere have 
had the good effect at least to direct attention to the 
subject from many different points of view. 

The latest occupant of the floor in this public 
agitation is Mr. Sreruex Peart Anxprews, who 
devotes considerable space in yesterday’s Tribune to 
a statement of his views. Ile is a well-known advo- 
cate of the principle of ‘ Individual Sovereignty, 
and thinks that marriage, as well as all the other 
civil and social relations, must come at last on to the 
same basis with the rights of private conscience— 
that is, must be left to each one’s own responsibility, 
to be managed at his own cost. He insists that this 
is to be the certain result, from the uniform drift 
and tendency of modern civilization. The principles 
of Democracy, of Protestantism, and of Socialism, 
the three great characteristic movements of the 
present world, all agree in pointing to the freedom 
of the individual—--or, in other words, to man’s 
supremacy over institutions; and forasmuch as pub- 
lic injuries are found to decrease in proportion to 
the practical development of these principles, (as in 
this country compared with the institution-ridden 
countries of Europe,) he argues that when they are 
fully matured, and man is made wholly free, all 
crimes will disappear. 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. Andrews’ theory 
as a system of philosophy,(and the editor of the Trid- 
une pronounces it * eminently detestable,’) it cannot 
ve denied that he defines himself with great clear- 
ness, consistency, and precision. You know just 
where he is. There is a straight forward Yankee 
meaning in all that he says, that is in pleasant con- 
trast with the metaphysical and transcendental am- 








and whatever its faults or its merits, it addresses the 


| practical understanding of our people, much better 


than the imported speculations of Fourier or Swe- 
denborg. 

His present article is accompanied by a lengthy 
reply trom the editor of the Tribune, condemning 
the prospective results of his theory, and maintain- 
ing the usual conservative opinions in regard to Mar- 
riage and Divorce. 

Woman's Rights. 

Mrs. Bloomer’s semi-monthly ‘Zi/y,’ (says the 
Windham County Democrat,) has lately put on a 
new head-dress, on which occasion she speaks as 
fullows : 

We take great pleasure in telling our readers that 
the neat head which adorns our first page, was en- 
graved by a woman. It is the work of Miss Oxivia 
H. Fraser, of Elmira, N. Y., and we think will com- 
pare favorably with any similar werk done by men. 
It does our heart good to see women thus competing 
with man in various ocupations which he has hitherto 
considered exclusively his own. We doubt not Miss 
Olivia appears quite as modest while handling the en- 
graver’s tools, as she would idly lounging on a sofa 
in the parlor, weeping over the last novel. And 
it is quite probable she feels as well satisfied with 
earning a man’s wages at this business, as she would 
with the two or three shillings a day which she might 
earn by plying the needle within ‘her own appropyri- 
ate sphere.” 

We now have women printers, women engravers, 
and women priests—and we know not what else.— 
May their number increase. 

Lucy Stone related an incident when here last fall, 
which it will not be amiss to relate in this connection : 
She entered a cabinet shop somewhere in Mass., not 
long previous, and was surprised to see two women 
at work there. One was working at a turning lathe, 
getting out table legs—the other making drawers for 
tables. She watched them for atime, ‘* and,” said 
she, ‘I did not see but the woman at the lathe turned 
the legs as neatly, and smoothly, as a man could do 
it. And the woman who made the drawers struck 
the nail on the head as true, and finished her work as 
well, as aman could doit. I asked her if she liked 
the business. She said she did.” ‘*To be sure,” 
said she, ‘‘ it makes our hands larger and harder, but 
I had rather have a hard hand with ten shillings a 
day init, than a soft, delicate hand with two shillings 
a day.” 

This sentiment is being adopted by many women 
inourcountry, A hard hand and ten shillings a day 
is a thing to be proud of. Let it prevail, and woman 
will not long be the dependent creature of forme. 
days, or be torced to marry for a home and support. 

A good share of the work in the office of The 
Circular is performed by women, who are train- 
ing themselves for taking the entire charge of the 
printing business, as well as editing. As women 
are precluded from preaching, it isno more than fair 
that we should give them the press. The form of 
this paper was imposed and ‘ locked up’ by a woman. 
though some of the gentlemen had the pleasure of 
assisting in ‘ putting it to press.’ 





Tue Brste anp Rerorm—H. W. Beecuer’s Lec- 
rurE.—We attended a few evenings sinee a lecture 
by Rev. Tl. W. Bercurr, on ‘the Progressive and 
We were prepared by the reputation 
of the speaker, to expect a ‘ good time,’ and we were 
The subject was made very effec- 
tive and interesting. 


Conservative.’ 
not disappointed. 

Finding in the Tribune the next morning quite a 
lengthy report of the lecture we sat down with a 
good appetite to read it, but were surprised to find 
that the sow/ of the lecture was gone. Several of 
the points which struck us most forcibly, were either 
entirely omitted, or passed over with little more than 
an allusion. 

What interested us more than anything, was, his 
bold and eloquent defence of the Bible, showing 


clearly that the spirit of the Bible is a spirit of 


progress. le spoke at considerable length and with 
great power and eloquence on this point, and we 
thought with peculiar impressiveness. He drew a 
clear line of distinction between the Bible as the 
representative of progress, and the Church, which is 
a conservative institution. Institutions he said were 
necessarily conservative—adapted to the present 
condition and developement of society, and averse to 
any change. The church is of this character, and 
as such, is to be distinguished from the Bible which 
embodies the pure spirit of progress. We thought 
his remarks on this point were excellent and timely, 
but poorly represented in the printed report. —m. 

I Ina recent article on the ‘ Besetments of Mar- 
riage,’ we suggested that the Rapping religion niight 
be classed among the ‘spiritual laxatives,’ which, in 
the various forms of Fourierism, Swedenborgianisin, 
Woman’s Rights, &c., are tending to unsettle the old, 
established ideas of marriage. 
now before us, in the Rev. D. M. Graham’s Lecture 
on the Spiritual Manifestations. Speaking of the 
doctrine of ¢ natural partners,” as held by the spirits. 
the Lecturer said : 

‘This doctrine teaches that mankind are created 
male and female, in pairs, perfectly mated. The 
male generally comes upon the earth first. The 
twain are located near each other, so that, if cir- 
cumstances are favorable, they may be united. But 
the chances are so against the unien, that it is only 
about one instance in one hundred and fifty that 
they meet in marriage on the earth. The spirits 
can reveal the natural partners; but the good 


We have the proof 
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spirits decline doing so when one ar are wrongly 
married. The mischievous spirits delight in telling 
these secrets. If, in 149 out of 150 marriages the 

arties are mis-mated, there will be a musical time 
when the secret is out—especially, if the new doc- 
trines on divorce pass into laws. The spiritualists 
say that so convinced have they become of the real- 
ity of the presence of their friends that daily inter- 
course with them has become essential to their hap- 
piness, and their teachings have become their rule 
of religious duty.” 








Daily Bread=--by a Daily Press. 

We have expressed the purpose, 80 soon as Provi- 
dence shall open the way, of publishing a daily 
paper. As the prospect of its practical realization 
at no distant period increases, we feel a correspond- 
ing increase of attraction for the work. So far, ex- 
perience proves that when God points the way, the 
more we have to do, the less work, (in the odious 
sense,) there is concerned in the operation. We con- 


@cieve of ourselves as co-workers with Christ, and of} 


the press as Ais most available medium of communi- 
cation to the world. Resurrection truth is the nour- 
ishment of life, which all need day by day, and so 
far as we are permitted, we are resolved that the 
paper shall communicate this precious gift to the 
world. A daily paper that shall ted/ he truth, then, 
is the worthy object before us. 

The value of such a paper, will be its operation on 
mind to produce a continuous impression. ‘ Line 
upon line, precept upon precept, here a little, 
there a little, is a maxim as good as it is old; 


and 
and 


we know of no better way in which it can be exe- 
cuted, than through a daily paper. Nothing short 
of this will answer to tbe present age. Sunday 


preaching, and occasional efforts do not meet the 
demand at all. If this world is to be ‘ evangelized’ 
and saved, the truth must have a chance to arrest 
the attention, and hold it day after day. Men need 
the truth served tothem, even more than they need 
their daily food, and with as much regularity.— 
A daily paper will be the primary means to such an 
end, 

Christ and Paul understood this principle and act- 
ed upon it. After Christ chose his disciples he kept 
them with him until the end of his personal ministry. 
He traveled and talked with them constantly, and 
by this means unquestionably prepared them for the 
outpouring of the Spirit which followed his resurrec- 
tion. Paul was an example of earnestness on this 
point, not to be overlooked, He taught the Ephe- 
sians ‘ publicly and from house to house,’ and exhort- 
ed them to ‘ watch, and remember, that by the space 
of three years he ceased not to warn every one night 
and day with tears.’ Acts 20: 31. In like manner 
he charges Timothy to ‘ preach the word, he instant 
in season and out of season—reprove, rebuke, ex- 
hort with all long-suffering and doctrine. For the 
time will come when they will not endure sound doc- 
trine; but after their own lusts shall they heap to 
themselves teachers, having itching ears.’ (2 Tim., 
4: 2,3.) To the Hebrews he says, ‘ Exhort one an- 
other dai/y,while it is called to-day,’ Kc. 

Paul knew the value of a continuous impression. 
He met and overcame the subtilties of false teachers, 
fur himself and his brethren, by keeping up « steady 
fire of truth. In that way the Primitive Church 
were made ready for the Second Coming. Had the 
art of printing been available 1800 years ago, Paul 
would no doubt have been an editor. As it is, we 
comfort ourselves with the faith that Paal and the 
Primitive Church are no indifferent spectators, but 
are even now superintending the operations of our 
press. This is the ground-work of our ambition 
and our hope for the age. H. W. B. 





The News. 

...-Francis Madiai, the man who was im- 
prisoned in Tuscany for reading the Bible, has 
died. His wife is still in prison. 

..«eThe Nautilus sailed from Boston, on 
Thursday last, for the Madeira Islands, loaded 
with Corn and Flour, for the relief of the star- 
ving inhabitants. zreat efforts are also being 
made in New York, for their relief. They 
will probably be able to send a ship-load of pro- 
visions there, next week. 

_«++eIt is estimated that the Gold Mines of 
Australia, alone, have yielded not less than 
seventy-five millions of dollars, within the past 
yeur. 

.... We should judge that the prospects of 
the Revolutionists in Europe, are not very fa- 
vorable. Kvery thing seems to conspire, to 
make them despair of success for the, present ; 
and to induce the choicest spirits among them 
to come to this country. 

.... The winter in California, is said to be 
unusually severe, producing great suffering 
among the miners——almost amounting to a 


famine. 


|to the present system of Common Schools in| It is a demand for a change in the economy 
| this State, on the ground of the Protestant in-| of life—the supremacy of the heart over 
|fluence that prevails in them. It is thought the mind ; and that is a change which is in- 
that a large share, if not all of the Catholic) dispensable to every man’s peace. With 
children will be withdrawn from them alto- ‘such a change as will put faith first, and 


gether, and a system of family and parochial | . pq 





ue the self-conceit of intellect, peace 


schools take their place, in that sect. . 
chools take their place, In th ect will be secure. 


Memse-Talk by 5. H. N.---No. 164. We are all anxious to prosper, and to | 


| have a sense of prosperity ; but if we are | 
|seeking a sense of prosperity by looking at | 


[Rerorrep ror tux Cirnevear, Nov. 3. 1851.] 
| 


| THE MISLEADINGS OF INTELLECT. pote 1d ‘d F 
4 outward appearances, and the evidence 

| ‘The real and only reason of the false | Pl ‘ o poeadhhe | 

. tod will have | 


i. 
; ‘ isight, we shall have trouble. 
i speculations on the subject of the Second | ° ,’ * | 
| to check our prosperity so that we shall not'| 
| be able to see it, until we get where we are 


| Coming, from the destruction of Jerusalem 
We must | 


: 
down to the present time, has been, that the | F Ss aid aes 
ane, ym - ara «,, | Sure of prosperity without sight. 
transactions fulfilling the promise of Christ’s ' I , vid He tae 
Coming were not visible—they did not suit | 0 oh ne - on ns - yieorhetge ty 
| > va nh . ri of) UIT " 
‘the outward perception. Because these| © 1°ve Mat we are ima good growing state. 
| ‘nate _— . _,| God will worry us from every retreat in 
|transactions took place in the that field of evid ' 
‘ iat field ef evidence. 
| world, and were not seen by the inhabitants Look f t at tt : f| 
- . . ook for a moment at the experienc | 
of this world, it has been assumed that they ; ie ey’ Ninag: cance 0d 
ile al it alin cial Mies, Te naaie ie the Primitive church immediately preceding | 
C ake place at all. JNow yas the , . : ia ; 
A ~ , ‘ : : the coming of Christ. As the appointed time | 
;mind that was disappointed in this thing ; wers 
approached, all outward events contradicted 


fa ; : 

it was the power of outward perception, the 2 . 
—s a ovo their hopes and faith. Many fell away, and | 

reasoning and perceptive faculties that re- , . 


ial de : : all would have forsaken their faith, if they | 
side in the brain and in the eyes, that were A 


To believe that an event 











spiritual 


had judged simply from sight—or outward | 
appearances. But there were a few like | 
the apostle John, who remained firm, and! 


not convinced. 
took place at a certain time, because one 
that you have confidence in promised that 
it should take place at that time, is one 
thing ; and to believe the same fact because 
you see it, is quite another thing. Your 
belief founded in confidence, is a belief of 
the heart ; belief on the ground of percep- 
tion is an act of the mind. Is not all unbe- 
lief the of the self-conceit of the 
mind ? or, in other words, the result of the 


grew bold as the time approached. He said, | 
: 
“Tt is the last hour; and as ye have heard | 





that Antichrist shall come, even now are 
there many Antichrists ; 
that it is the last hour ;’ 


whereby we know | 
> as if he had said, 
**the more deception and ruin there is around | 

us, the more surely we know the integrity | 
result : re, Seagal 
and veracity of him that hath promised.” | 


The evidence against the fact became ev¥i- 


| state that is free from habit. 


Place another tumbler now ina situation 
where it will be constantly receiving from 
the spring, and that tumbler of water will be 
always fresh. Though for a single draught 
you would not notice any particular differ- 
ence between the water in the one case and 


the other, (taking the water in the first 


tumbler the moment it was dipped from the 
spring,) yet the state of the water in the 
two tumblers is very different, and the water 
that is constantly renewed from the spring, 
represents the ‘ quickening spirit.’ That is 
something more than mere life that runs it- 
self out into habit : it is renewed life—quick- 
ening life, like the spring that is ever run- 
ning. 

By an appreciation of the death and res- 
urrection of Christ, we can come into this 
Then every 
meal we eat will be a new thing to us, as 
were just born. It will not base 
itself on past experience, or be a repetition of 
something we have done before, and a link 
in the chain of habit, that has been binding 
us down to the earth all our days, but 
every meal will be like the first union of the 
child with its mother ; every day will be a 
new day to us, and we shall have as many 
lives as we have days. Instead of starting 
with young life and soon wearing it out, we 


though we 


may get into a position where we shall have 
a constant succession of life—a daily new 
birth. We may return ourselves into the 
hands of our Creator, and remain there, 
and be constantly created anew. 


Paul brings out that idea where he says, 


perceptive faculties lording it over the 
heart? 

Christ says to Thomas, “ Because thou 
hast seen me,thou hast believed ; blessed are 
they that have not seen, and vet have he- 
lieved.”” Why does he say, ‘ Blessed are 
they that have not seen, and have believed” ? 
Plainly because their faith is an act of the 
heart, and is not adulterated by the intel- 
lect. It seems to that the value of 
faith lies in its being an exercise of the 
And the great enemy of faith is the 


me 


heart. 
intellect, ungoverned by the heart. 

The truth is, there is no possibility of 
comfort or peace to any man who cannot be- 
lieve what he does not see. If he requires 
to see his safety, for instance, in this uni- 





| verse of mysteries, what peace can he have? 
| He can have no sense of safety, unless he 
| believes without seeing. The condition of 
“every one is like that, for example, of a pas- 
isenger, on board a ship at sca, ina stormy, 
| dark night. Suppose a passenger in such 
| circumstances can believe only so far as he 
| sees, and he comes out on the deck to satis- 
‘fy himself whether the ship is in a safe 
lcondition. He cannot see an inch before 
‘his eyes, and how ean he have peace? In 
order to have peace, it is necessary that he 
should believe and hug to the heart the truth 
of invisible things. Our life and whole ca- 
reer through this world, is like life at sea. 
The elements that surround us are boiling 
and raging, and wholly beyond our control. 
We cannot see the future, and it is only by 
| finding in our hearts the power to trust, that 


| we can have any peace. 





| The discovery on the subject of the 
| Second Coming is destined to confound the 
pride of intellect. Tt will put people back 
on believing with simplicity what they do not 
‘see, and what there is no positive historical 
‘evidence to confirm. It will put them on 
faith, as distinguished from sight ; and will 
make them reverence the heart, as distin- 
So that our battle 





‘guished from the mind. 


fal . ee | . - . a 
..+.There seems to be a growing opposition | With the world on the subject of the Second 
among the Catholics, headed by Bishop Hughes,! Coming is not a mere doctrinal controversy. 


dence in its favor. 

Let us learn this practical lesson from the 
facts respecting the Second Coming :—yviz., | 
not to judge from outward perception, and | 
not to insist upon the evidence of conscious- | 
ness to confirm the truth. | 

Table-Calk, by J. 4. N.--No. 51. | 

January 14, 18538. 

One great element of distinction between 
the resurrection state, and the state that | 
exists in this world, and in Hades, is, that | 





habit which is such a strong principle here, | 
and probably continues its power in Hades, 
‘ Ex- 
cept ye be converted, and become as little 
children, ye cannot enter into the kingdom | 


never enters the resurrection world. 


of heaven.” ‘That is certainly a return to a 
state that is free from habit, and antecedent 
to habit. 
from habit ; but as it grows up, its life grad- 
ually hardens into fixed ways of doing 
things, and certain specific methods of pleas- 
ure. ‘That whole process of forming habits, 


The child begins existence free 


even those ordinarily called good, as well as 
those which are bad, is a departure from 
the freshness of original nature ; and the res- 
urrection proposes to replace us in our be- 
gianing state of freedom and vivacity.— 
Paul says; ‘The first man Adam was 
made a living soul, the last Adam was made 
a quickening spirit ;> which conveys to me 
something like this idea: lake water from 
a spring ina tumbler, and for a moment it 
is just as good as the water in the spring; 
but immediately it begins to lose its fresh- 
ness, growing flat and less and less _palata- 
ble, tillin process of time it becomes entirely 
olious. This deteriorating process commen. 
ces from the moment it is taken from the 
spring and begins a separate existence. It 
is palatable at the beginning, and yet its 
state is one that must end in odious staleness. 
That may represent the first Adam a living 
soul. There is life, but it is life under such 
conditions and with such certainty of termi- 
nation as the water we have described, which 








was separated from its source. 


|¢ Though our outward man perish, yet our 
‘inward man is renewed day by day.’ There 
‘is a blessed promise in Isaiah to the same 
effect :—‘ Even the youths shall faint and 
be weary, and the young men shall utterly 
fail; but they that wait on the Lord shali 
renew their strength: they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles; they shall run, and 
not be weary; they shall walk, and not 
faint.’ 


Scientific Value of Faith. 

The question may be asked, how Christ 
can be in us, and how it is legitimate for us 
to confess the fact, without the evidence of 
direct consciousness; We reply, there are 
facts in physiology, connected with every mo- 
tion of our bodies, that are as seemingly in- 
different to evidence, as the fact in reference to 
Christ. In moving our arm,we do not feel the 
muscle that contracts and causes the motion. 
We cannot believe and confess its existence 
on the ground of fveling ; we have to believe 
and confess it on the ground of science, be- 
cause anatomists have ascertained and de- 
scribed the fact. On similar grounds we 
can believe and confess that Christ is in us. 
‘The life is the light of men,’ though they 
Ignorant fecling is no evi- 
dence against it. Before the discoveries of 
science, people did not know that the blood 
circulated. Science is surer evidence than 
feeling in respect to the interior processes of 
our bodies : so is the Bible a surer witness of 
what is true in our hearts, than any self-in- 
spection can be. Unbelief stubbornly per- 
sists in taking the testimony of ignorant 
feelings, instead of being instructed by the 
God who made man and knows all about him. 

The scientifics are constantly calling on 
the common multitude to quit believing their 
senses, their outward perceptions, and believe 
in things invisible. The outward senses tell us 
that the sun goes round the earth; but science 
calls upon us to deny those senses, and believe 
that the earth goes round thesun., This re- 
quires faith—we must believe the testimony 
of those who have got at tlie truth in the 
matter by other means than outward percep- 


do not know it. 
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tions, instead of believing our own senses. 
That is precisely the revolution that all the 
sciences make. 


: ely 
Our whole warfare is between sensations | Civenlar, 


and science; between feelings and the word of | 


God. In giving ourselves to faith, we are the 


FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Notes of Conversations.---No. 5. 


| 
| 
| ABOUT HEAVEN’S POLICE. 
! 


L.—There is an excellent article in this last 
called ‘ Heaven’s Police.? Have 
you read it attentively ¢ 

A.—Yes, Ihave read it, and liked it.— 


true devotees of science, and carry it beyond | There are other pieces in the paper that are 


the philosyphers of this world. 


people that they must’ not believe their owa| 
{ 


senses, but believe the testimony of learned 
men. We go further, and say, You must} 
not believe your own senses, nor the testi- | 
mony of men, bat the testimony of God.— 
Common science after all is only a more | 
refined kind of sensation. 

If weare faithful to the truth, it will 
work into us, till our feelings will conform 
to it. But we must learn to be faithful to 
the truth, without stipulating that it shall 
make itself felt. Sensation must stand out- 
side, and we must deal with the truth as it 
is by itself; and not be drawn hither and 
thither by the contradictions of fecling. 

Thieves and Robbers. 


All that ever came 


‘*T am the door of the sheep. 
but the sheep 


before me, are thieves and robbers : 
did not hear them.” John 10: 7, 8. 


All that this passage can be fairly made to 
mean, is that all who ever came before him, 
claiming to be the door, i. e., true manifesta- 
tions of God, were thievesand robbers. Christ | 
says, ‘ No man knoweth the Father, but the 
Son, ard he to whomsoever the Son will reveal 
him.’ There had not been any thorough man- 
ifestation of the way to the Father; and those 
who attempted it, are called thieves and rob- 
bers. It is not fair to refer it to Moses, and 
just men of the prophetic dispensation, who 
pretended to no such commission. There had 
heen teachers who undertook to teach a gospel ; 
Zoroaster, for instance. ‘The wise men, Chal- 
deans, and astrologers, are conspicuous. One 
Simon Magus about that time professed to be 
‘ the great power of God.’ And Theudas, before 
the time that Gamaliel spoke, and most. likely 
before Christ. The Pharisees undertook to 
stand as mediators between God and man. 
They shut the door of the kingdom of heaven 
against men ; neither entering in themselves, nor 
suffering them that were entering, to go in. 
And all who took the position of mediators be- 
fore Christ, were thieves and robbers. The 
true prophets of God all along were careful to 
deny their occupying any such position. But 
they prophesied of one that was to come and 
hold that place. Moses did so. He said ‘A 
prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto 
you, jike unto me: him shall ye hear.’ As 
much as to say—‘I do not claim to be supreme 
judge ; he is yet to come.’ John the baptist 
expressly denied that he was the Christ. And 
men who said so, were not thieves and robbers. 











The natural force of the passage is explained 
by the introduction,—‘ Iam the door.’ Who- 
ever came before Christ with that claim, were 
thieves and robbers. The true prophets predict- 
ed that Christ should appear as the door, while 
the untrue proclaimed themselves as the great 
power of God. That promise of another 
prophet like Moses, whose decision should be 
final, as Moses’ was not, who should be the 
messenger of the covenant ;—the fulfillment of 
that promise was looked for all through the 
dispensation previous tu Christ. That was the 
secret of their geneaolgies, and their anxiety to 
keep on record the line of David, because 
they were expecting him. “The Lord whom 
yeseek shall suddenly come to his temple, even 
the messenger of the covenant, whom ye de- 
light in.” ‘I'he spiritual part of the nation 
knew what that covenant was : Simeon and Ann: 
And 
the whole Jewish nation were judged, because, 
when he did come, they would not have that 
prophet to reign over them. **s 


were waiting for the salvation of Israel. 








J Vf the grand hindrance to faith is ‘ seeking 
honor one of another, the greatest stimulus of faith | 
is a desire for the honor that cometh from God, be- | 
cause ‘ without faith itis impossible to please him.’ ! 


get them. 


They tell | good too,—I like to read it all. 


L.--That ‘ Talk’ will bear a re-perusal, with 
care. It is calculated to strengthen your faith, 
calling attention to God’s constant presence, 
and watchful care for us, and pointing out his 
mode and means of saving. 

A.—But Ihave not faith, as you have.— 
It is not given to me. 

L,--It is given to you as much as manna 
was given to the children of Israel. That lay 
scattered around their camps, but they had to 
gather it up every morning. 

A,—They could see it, and pick it up. 

L.—True, that was a natural substance, and 
visible to the sight. It did not require any 
faith to see it. But they were probably blind 
to the hand of God in providing that food.— 
Faith was necessary to perceive that. The evi- 
dences of God’s presence lie scattered around 
us like manna in the wilderness; and the 


| gathering of them up is faith, and the starving 


midst of them is unbelief. You see, 


You seem afraid, or 


in the 
then, but refuse to eat. 
unwilling to be saved by a common salvation, 
but require some special act. What gift of 
faith have I, which is not equally given to you ? 
[ have nothing laid wp for to-morrow, or any 
future moment. Such a gift, or such treasure 
But day by day the food of our 
The experi- 


would stink. 
soul’s life must be gathered up. 
ence of yesterday is good for nothing, only as it 
comfirms our confidence of to-day. It is in 
this view of it that the advice of Mr. N. is par- 
ticularly good, and for which I called your at- 
tention to it, that we may togetber search 
through the record of the past, and see in God’s 
dealing with men, and the manifestations of his 
power, the scope and direction of those mani- 
festations. 

There is a natural, and there is a spiritual 
view in which to see all events, if we can only 
The natural is almost always before 
us. ‘ That was not first which was spiritual.’ 
The feeding of the children of Israel in the 
wilderness has these two views. Both the 
manna and the quails were the natural produc- 
tions of the country, and produced, without 


doubt, at that time, by anatural Jaw ; quicken- 


ed, however, and rendered miraculously pro- 


lific. The natural heart would no doubt be 


glad that provision was plenty ; but would see 


nothing in particular to thank God for ; while 
another would recognize the hand of God in 
the natural law specially manitest, and thus 
both his body and soul would receive their ap- 
propriate food, while the first would only feed 
the body. 

In searching the record of God’s dealing in 
the past, we find abundant evidence of the ex- 
istence of ‘ Heaven’s Police’—of the working 
of a power in whose hands are all natural laws. 
Such cases as these occur to me. Jonah, 
when he attempted to flee from the presence 
of the Lord,’ was met by a ‘ mighty tempest ;’ 
for ‘ the Lord sent out a great wind into the 
sea;’? and when Jonah by his own consent 
wus cast into it, ‘the sea ceased from her ra- 
ging,’ and a great fish was prepared to carry 
him back to obey the command of God. The 
winds and the sea were both in subjection to 
the power of God. The same power was 
again manifested when the winds and waves of 
Galilee were hushed at the bidding of Christ. 
In Daniel, ‘ the three children,’ who were con- 
signed to the fiery furnace heated seven-fuld 
by the wrath of man, were preserved ; the in- 
tense heat had no power over them, but it cor- 
sumed their enemies without mercy. And 
Daniel lay all night unharmed among the lions, 
while his accusers were instantly mastered and 
devoured by them. The fire and the ravenous 
beasts both did His bidding. At the Red Sea, 
and at the crossing of Jordan, the waters opened 
a passage to Israel, as (hey journeyed towards 


| the land of Canaan. And the nations that 
|rose up to dispute their passage were delivered 


‘into their hands to be destroyed. ‘No wea- 


pon formed against them could prosper’ «while 
they were following the commands of God.— 


gravitation being neutralized, offered no ob- 


struction to his upward flight. Cases like 


i these, called ‘miracles,’ are very abundant.— 
| But the eases which most interest me are 
| those in which God works upon the minds and 
| hearts of men, swaying them individually and 
in multitudes, to the accomplishment of his 
purposes. And these are the cases most nu- 
merously recorded, and showing clearly that he 
did exercise a direct and controlling influence 
over the affairs of his chosen nation, delivering 
the nations that opposed them into their hands ; 
but when they were disobedient, calling up 
other nations and giving them victory over his 
people. And that this influence was exercised 
through the spirit of the people, is evident, for 
into those who were doing his will, he breathed 
a spirit of courage and wisdom,—suggesting 
plans and stratagems, to insure their success ; 
but unto those who, for doing their own will, 
suffered his righteous displeasure, the spirit of 
fear and confusion wrought disaster and defeat. 
One fact in this connection you may observe, 
that the people who were thus called and moved 
seldom knew their calling ; being unconscious 
of his presence or influence, or that they owed 
their success or failure tohim. The Assyrians 
whom God called up in Isaiah’s time to chasten 
Israel, did not know that they were but ‘ the 
rod of his anger, and the staff of his indigna- 
tion ;? but verily thought they were an inde- 
pendent power, originating their own designs, 
and carrying them out to theiraccomplishment. 
‘And he said in the pride of his heart, By the 
strengih of my hand I have done it, and by 
my wisdom, for [am prudent.’ This is the 
natural view, and the most common one. It 
may be known by its exalting the creature.— 
He that truly acknowledges that he is sent by 
a power above him, ‘ seeketh not his own glory.’ 

On the whole, I think we are justified by 
the record in believing, that while Israel wee 
true to God, he was a sleepless sentinel and a 
wall of fire around them, securiug them from 
harm ; and only when they cherished an enemy 
within in the shape of Idolatry, were any of 
their outward foes permitted to prevail against 
them. And as God was to Israel, so will he 
be to us: with our hearts set upon his glory, 
seeking to do his pleasure, and not our own, 
we need not fear any opposing influences from 
him. But when self is uppermost with us in 
any shape, we may expect, as an act of kind- 
ness from him, that our way will be hedged in. 
This has been God’s mode of dealing in all 
ages. 


Verona, Jan, 7, 1853. 





ZF Mr. Beecher, in his late lecture, said that 
much of the trouble of the world comes from trying 
to ‘put down’ men that are un-put-down-able. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


een tiecictensenntieteee veeveewwweew ties OR 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Troy, January 27, 1853. 

—I wish I could write something that would 
be worth publishing, not because I wish to 
have my name appear before the public; but 
[ have always desired, since Christ set ne free, 
to be a giver and not a receiver. ‘It is more 
blessed to give, than to receive ;? but I can at 
present, only receive from others through the 
press, my mind being incapable of edifying in 
return, through that medium, in consequence 
of having been so much neglected in youth. I 
have resolved, however, to confess Christ in 
that, as well as in every thing else ; and there- 
fore, if I ever should write any thing that might 
help a brother or sister, they will know that it 
is through the confession of Christ in me. 

I will state here, a little of my experience. 
While under the law, I became a great reader 
of all the religious, moral and temperance pub- 
lications that [ could obtain: but when first 
approximating to the light, especially to the 
knowledge of the security of the saints, and 
their deliverance from the law, I became dis- 
gusted with my papers and religious books.—- 











One after another was thrown aside, until I did 


| Elijah was caught up to heaven; the law of | 


| not receive any. I could not bear to read 
|them, and verily believed that God was about 
cutting man off from all intructions, except 
what the Spirit communicated immediately to 
him. I read but little even in the Bible. 

About this time, I heard of the destruction 
of your press at Oneida, and, although but 
| partially acquainted with you, I felt as though 
| you were a people that God loved, and were 
| therefore chastened: and had I known how to 
| put my thoughts on paper, I should have written 
to Bro. Noyes that God meant to signify to him 
to give up printing. But now I see my mis- 
take. Good was breaking me off from my idols 
and preparing my heart to receive the truth. 
When I was at Oneida last summer, I felt 
somewhat inclined to take the Circular. At 
first it did not seem to be of much importance 
especially the Home-Talks ; there was some- 
thing in them I could not understand. Some 
other piece would catch my mind, and then I 
would read the whole page ; but I must say 
nothing has pleased me more of Jate than these 
Home-Talks. The one in the last paper, (No. 
20,) has beaten them all. Yes, dear brother, 
let the obstructions to faith, there mentioned, 
cease, and God will soon be glorified on earth 
as he isin heaven. Thus yousee Iam brought 
to reading again, and it makes me grieve to 
think that 1 cannot write something to do oth- 
ers good, as well as they me. rt 

Yours in the kingdom of Christ, 
P. W. Marsu. 





From the N. Y, Evening Post. 
Ericsson’s Engine--A Test of Faith. 


A friend from Ohio, who has seen the arti- 
cles in the Evening Post upon the subject of 
Kriesson’s Caloric Engine, alludes to the sub- 
ject as follows, in the course of a recent Jetter : 

** Is it possible that you have been humbugged in- 
to the belief that heat can be used twice, or that 
Ericsson can ever bring his patent to any practice! 
result ?” 

We answer that we have not been hum- 
bugged into the belief that heat can be used 
twice ; nor does Kricsson pretend to use any 
heat twice, but simply to use all but about 
thirty per cent. of what he makes once, instead 
of throwing away three-fifths of it, as is done by 
the steam-engine. In the next place, we have the 
most implicit confidence in his ability to bring 
his patent to a practical result, because we 
have already seen it in successful operation. 

The strength of our faith may be judged from 
the fact, that we have contracted with Capt. 
Kriesson to furnish us with a Caloric Engine, as 
soon as it can be made, for the use of the Lve- 
ning Post, and it is already in a state of 
considerable forwardness. ‘The patterns are 
prepared by Capt. Ericsson, and the machinery 
is making by Messrs. Hogg and Delamater.—— 
It is to have suflicient power to drive one of 
Hoc’s rotary presses at the rate of 10,000 
impressions an hour, and four job-office presses, 
with a reserve force of two or three horse pow- 
er, and yet is to occupy only the space enclosed 
in a cast iron box six teet syuare, and between 
five and six feet high. It is to be finished, 
and in operation by the middle of April. Lf it 
succeeds, of which, of course we have no 
doubt, we shall feel proud of the distiuction 
which will properly belong to the journal that 
first avails itself of so important an improve- 
ment. Ifit fails, we mean the world shall 
know it, and the reasons why, if we can ascer- 
tain them. 

It will gratify us to be instrumental in-intro- 
ducing some substitute for the Tartarean fur- 
nace and boilers which now make hideous the 
vaults of all our large printing offices. We 
confess, too, that we shail feel a little easier at 
our daily avocations, when we come to realize 
that the cellar beneath us is no longer tenanted 
by one of those powers of darkness which the 
most trifling imprudence, or neglect, on the 
part of its attendants, might provoke to a fear- 
tul and disastrous vengeance upon all its co- 
tenants. We would also gladly make some 
sacrifice to protect our engineers trom the dis- 
tressing exposure of a heated subterranean 
engine-room, which at all seasons is sufficiently 
trylug, but in the summer is past human cn- 
durance. We also anticipate substantial ad- 
vantages from the greater simplicity of the ma- 
ehinery, which will render fewer repairs neces- 
sary ; from the greater durability of the com- 
bination, and from the diminished consumption 
oftuel. ‘These are advantages which we auntic- 


of a Calorie for our steam engine, If we aro 
disappointed in any particular, we promise that 
our readers shall be advised of it promptly, and 
if on the other haud we realize any oc ail of our 
expectations, of that a!so they shall be duly ap- 
prised, and every opportunity atfurded them of 
profiting by our experience. 
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‘\ Letters ‘Received. a 
A. Winchell; M. Tobey ; D. Long; P. W. Marsh ; 
C. Hamilton; L. H. Bradley. 





ipate from the substitution, which we propuse, . 
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